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Frettow Citizens: — 

A numerous delegation from several states in the Union 
have convened in the city of New York, representing 
great national interests, which they are anxious, by the 
most efficient but peaceable means, to defend and sup- 
port. In addressing themselves to the people of the 
United States, they invoke their candid attention to se- 
veral topics of great national importance, without as- 
suming any authority ultimately to decide them; con- 
scious that their reasonings and opinions can have, and 
ought to have, no other influence or force than belongs 
to their truth and soundness, 

A system of laws imposing duties for the encourage- 
ment and protection of domestic industry, upon the 
faith of which a large portion of the people of this coun- 
try have invested their property, and given a new di- 
rection to their labor,and with a continuance of which are 


completely identified all their hopes of maintenance for | 


themselves and their families,has been recently denoun- 
ced as “distinguished by every characteristic which may 
define a tyranny, the most odious.” ‘The entire aboli- 
tion of this system, vitally involving the interests of 
Farmers, Mechanics, Manufacturers, Merchants, and all 
the laboring classes, has been demanded ina tone that 
offers no hope of condition or compromise. A submis- 
sion to such a demand, with or without the consent of 
those who must be the victims, would be marked by 


° : . | 
such scenes of ruin and despair, as no one, not blinded 


by the strongest passions of our nature, could witness 
without compunction. 


We address ourselves, then, to the enlightened patri- 


otism of our fellow citizens in every part of the Union; | 


and we earnestly entreat them to accompany us in the 
examination which we propose to make of arguments 
and statements recently put forth; appealing to their 
clear discernment of truth, their high sense of duty,and 
their calm moral courage, to avert the evils that now 
seem to threaten the prosperity and peace of the coun- 
try. 

OF these topics, the first in order and the gravest in 
character, respects tbe constitutional power of Con- 
gress to pass the laws which are the subject of com- 
plaint. 

Asa constitutional question, the inquiry is not wheth- 
er the laws are wise or unwise, whether in their ope- 
rations they are always equal, or sometimes unequal, or 
whether individuals may not think them so wide a de- 
parture from a just administration of the powers of the 
government, as to he, in an indefinite and loose sense, 
inconsistent with the spirit of the constitution. The 


true and real question is, do they exceed the power of 


the law giver, and do they, for that reason, fail to be 
obligatory?’ 

We dissent from the notion that laws plainly unconsti- 
tutional may yet be so framed as to escape the animad- 


version of the courts of law. If unconstitutional, their 
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true character will either appear on their face, or may 
| be made to appear by stating the facts which fasten that 
character upon them. And if the motives which are 
| supposed to have influenced Congress in their enact- 
| ment, are not facts which may be properly inquired in- 
to to give them this character, the reason is, not that 
Congress has executed an unlawful power, or veiled 
an unlawful purpose under a general law, but that the 
general power being given to Congress to pass such 
| laws,the purpose of the law, like its occasion, its dura- 
tion, or any other part ofits character, is constitution- 
ally referred to the discretion of Congress. 
The present constitution has been in operation (with 
a success not more gratifying to ourselves than surpris- 
ing to the rest of the world) for forty-two years, Twen- 
ty-one different Congresses, regularly elected and ap- 
pointed by the people, and their agents, and the state 
legislatures, have successively assembled to enact laws 
under its authority. Seven distinguished individuals 
have been called by the voice of the country to the 
chair of the Chief Magistracy, all holding, and some of 
them on various eccasions, having exercised the pow- 
ler of giving a negative to such acts of Congress as, in 
| their opinion, transcended the just limits of legislative 
authority. During the same period a Supreme Judicial 
Tribunal has existed, not less distinguished for purity 
‘and talent than for dignity and importance, whose 
;high function it properly is to pronounce its solemn 
| judgment on the constitutional extent of the power of 
Congress whenever any exercise of their power is com- 
plained of, and the case brought duly before it. Most 
of these successive Congresses haye passed laws similar 
in character, in design, and in effect, to the acts now 
| complained of;and all of them have unequivocally sanc- 
tioned their principle. Ail these Chief Magistrates, in 
like manner, have, without doubt or hesitation, recog- 
;nised the existence of the power, and no question of 
its validity has been revised in the Judicial Tribunals, It 
|is under this weight of authority, and this length of 
practice in its favor, and after the investment, upon the 
| faith of it, of a capital probably amounting to two hund- 
red and fifty millions of dollars, that a disposition has 
now sprung up to deny the power altogether, and to 
propose, if its exercise be persisted in, a resort to 
; such means of redress as threaten the Union. 
We cannot but persuade ourselves that before the 
American People abandon.a system of laws, now of long 
‘continuance, passed at different times, by the constitu- 
ted authorities, with the full approbation of the whole 
| country; and especially, before they break up their Go- 
| vernment and return to a state of anarchy, on the 
ground that such Jaws are unconstitutional, they will 
| give to that question a very careful and serious consid- 
| eration. 
| Before proceeding to express the general views en- 
| tertained on this important subject, by the members of 
| this convention, it is not altogether uninteresting to in- 
| quire how far admissions or concessions have been made 
by those who deny the existence of the power, notwith- 
| standing the general and positive terms in which that 
| denial is expressed. 
It seems to us, indeed, that the plain object of the 
constitution, and the strong reason of the case have dri- 
| ven those who deny the power, even upon their own 
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mistaken view ofits source, into the necessity of making 
admissions,which when made, leave no ground for their 
argument. They deny that Congress can rightfully lay 
duties for the sole, or main purpose, of encouraging 
manufactures; but they admit, at the same time, that 
Congress may lay duties for revenue, and that, in lay- 


ing such duties, 7 may so arrange them as incidentally | 


to give protection to manufactures. They admit, 
too, that Congress may lay {duties not designed for re- 
venue, but designed to countervail the injurious regula- 
tions of foreign powers. Are not these concessions in- 
consistent with the main proposition? How can it be 
longer denied that Congress may lay duties for protec- 
tion, after it is conceded that it may arrange duties with 
that view? It cannot be true that the power was given 
for revenue only, and that it ought to be strictly con- 
fined to that object, and true, also, that in selecting 
subjects of duties, regard may be had to a different ob- 
ject. 

An individual in society is the consumer of a particu- 
lar foreign article; he finds it heavily taxed by duties, 
while other articles, equally capable of producing re- 
venue, are untaxed. Does it make any difference to 
him, whether the article necessary to him was seized 
on, as the main purpose of the law, with the sole ob- 
ject of protection,or whether it was only incidentally se- 
lected in order to favcur the manufacturer, while the 
commodities consumed by his neighbors, though equal- 
ly fit subjects for a tax for revenue, are passed over in 
this incidental arrangement’? Will not every ingenious 
mind at once agree that if the power to lay duties was 
conferred on Congress for the sole purpose of revenue, it 
is a violation of its trust to mingle any other purpose with 
that, as much as it would be to substitute an entire new 
purpose forit? Congress cannot look with one glance to 
revenue, and the other to protection, if the constitution 
limits its power to revenue alone. When it is thus said 
that protection is a fit object tobe regarded incidentally, 
in laying duties, but that the general purpose must still 
be revenue, who shall inform us how much, in the mo- 
tives of Congress, must be the main purpose of revenue, 
and how much may be the incidental purpose of pro- 


duties with the single object of encouraging certain de- 
scriptions of domestic employment or industry; and it 


general power,to show how it is,thatcongress has power, 
in its discretion, to protect some classes of industry, and 
| no power, in the same discretion, and by the same 
means, to protect others. But the admission goes still 
further. It not only furnishes an analogy for the case 
in argument, but meets and covers that identical case. 
| The laws so much opposed, and whose constitutional 
| validity is so loudly denied, are themselves no other 
than so many acts passed fo countervail the injurious 
commercial regulations of fureign states. 

The United States have not been the first to reject 
the theory of free trade. They have not introduced in- 
to the world new modes of legislation. They have not 
originated a system of protection; far otherwise. At 
the very moment they had succeeded to throw off their 
colonial bondage,and had established their own iudepen- 
dence, they found that their condition, so far as respect- 
ed Commerce, Agriculture and Manufactures, was but 
partially bettered by the change, because they found 
the ports of the leading states of Europe, shut up against 
their ships, and against their products. They offered 
free trade to all nations; but the nations, with one ac- 
cord, rejected their offer. The subjects of other states 
were protected, as against them, by the laws of other 
states; but they were protected agaist nobody. It is un- 
deniably true, that this condition of things was one of 
the very causes which led to the adoption of the present 
government. Itis unquestionable, as matter of historic 
record, that one strong motive for forming and estab- 
lishing the present constitution, was to organize a go- 
vernment that should possess the power of countervail- 
ing these foreign regulations by adequate measures, and 
thereby protecting the labour and industry of the peo- 
ple of the country. Countervailing laws were accor- 
dingly passed at the very first session of the first Con- 
gress; others have been passed at various times since; 
one and all, they partake of the same character, they 
are all countervailing laws, rendered expedient and ne- 
cessary, by the policy pursued by other nations. The 


Mreneral for those who concede this, and yet deny the 


| 





tection? How high may the incidental object rise, and | Republic is now composed of thirteen millions of peo- 


the law be yet constitutional; or at what point will it 
have approached so near the main, or the only object of 
the duty, as to render the law void? It may be answer- 
ed, possibly, that the admission goes no farther than 
this: that when Congress has already resolved to lay du- 
ties, then it may, as a subsequent resolution, resolve to 


lay them on such a selection of articles as shall best fa- | 


your manufactures. But would not such a subsequent 
resolution be wholly aside from the exercise of a mere 
revenue power? Would it not be a clear imposition of 
duties for protection? And might it not lead, practical- 
ly, to the same consequences, since, under this admitted 
power of selection and arrangement, the whole burden 
of the government might be laid with adirect view to 
protection merely. 

The other admission, that is, that Congress may lay 
duties to countervail the commercial relations of other 
states, seems to us still more decisive. This concedes, 
at once, that the power to lay duties is not a mere re- 
venue power; for here is one admitted case, in 
which it may properly be exercised, which has no rela- 
tion to revenue. Yet thisis no particular or specified 
power. The constitution no more points out this as be- 
ing a proper object, than it points out protection. If it 
be provided for at all, it is because it is embraced in the 
general words of the grant. It is there,or it is no where. 
Laws laying duties to countervail the regulations of 
other states, are regulations of trade. They are not on- 
ly like laws of protection, but they are, emphatically, 
themselves laws of protection. They have usually no oth- 
er end or design, than to protect the manufacturers or 
other interests of our own citizens, from the effect of 
unegual competition or monopoly on the part of other 
nations. Congress, then, upon this admission, may lay 


ple; all the principal products of eight or nine millions 

of these thirteen millions are, at this moment, shut out 
| from the great market of consumption abroad, either 
| by absolute prohibition or by high duties; and it is to 
| meet this state of things, it is to countervail these for- 
' eign regulations, so injurious to us, it is to place our- 
| selves on some footing of equality, it is to rescue the la- 
| bour of the American people from an inferiority, a sub- 
| jection, at once dishonorable and burdensome, at once 
| degrading to its character, while it increases its toils, 
| that those very laws wére originally passed, have all 
along continued, and now exist. They are, therefore, 
| countervailing laws and no other, in every just sense of 
| these terms. 

Having made these remarks on what is conceded by 
those who deny the power of Congress to protect man- 
ufactures, and on the effect of that concession, we pro- 
ceed to present the view which this meeting entertains 
on the general constitutional question. 

By the constitution, Congress has power, “to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.” It has pow- 
er also ‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations.” 

The power to Jay duties is accompanied by one ex- 
press qualification or limitation, which is, *‘that all du- 
ties shall be uniform throughout the United States.” 
The power to regulate commerce has its limitation also, 
which is, that no regulation of commerce shall give 
preference to the ports of one state over those of anoth- 
er; and there is another limitation, which may apply 
to both clauses, namely, that no export duty shall ever 
be laid. 

Here, then, is a grant of power in broad and general 
terms, but with certain specific limitations, carefully 
expressed. But neither of these limitations applies, in 
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any manner, to that exercise of the power which is now | founded in national policy, and that it is essential to na- 
under consideration. Neither of them, nor any other | tional defence and national independence, we admit it, 
clause or word in the whole constitution, manifests the } but we answer in the first place, that Congress could 
slighest intention to restrain the words so far as to pro- | not exercise a power not granted, merely because it 
hibit Congress from laying duties for protection, The | might be useful or necessary; and, in the second place, 
attempt is nothing less than to add a restriction which the we say that the same remark istrue of the policy of 
constitution has omitted. Who has authority to add | protecting manufactures. That policy, also, is essential 
this? If other restrictions had been intended, they | to national independence. Iron, hemp, and clothing 
would have been expressed. When the business of | for sailors and soldiers are not less indispensable to na- 
limitation was before the convention, what was omitted | tional defence than ships and seamen. Not only in the 
was as much an exercise of intention as what was ex- | general use of language, then, does the power of laying 
pressed. It stated all the restraints on Congress which | duties and regulating trade extend to the protection, by 
it intended, and to impose others now, would be, not to | the use of such means, of domestic manufactures, but 
interpret the constitution, but to change it; not to con- ) such has been the constant interpretation of the consti- 
strue the existing instrument, but to make another. tution itself. 

The words of the grant being general, to lay duties We think, indeed, that when a general power is gi- 
and to regulate commerce, their meaning is to be ascev- | ven to Congress by the Constitution of the United 
tained by reference to the common use and import of | States, in plain and unambiguous words, their acts are 
language. No unusual signification is to be given to the | constitutional snd valid, if they are within the scope 
terms, either to restrain or enlarge their import. Con- | of the granted power; and that, in considering the va- 
gress,in its discretion,is to lay duties and to regulate trade | lidity of the law, the motives of the legislature can ne- 
for all the objects and purposes, for which duties are | ver be investigated. Having granted the power, with 
ordinarily laid, and trade ordinarily regulated. 1f such | such limits expressed as were thought proper, its exer- 
a thing was never before heard of as laying duties and | cise, within those limits, is left to, the discretion of 
regulating trade with a view to encourage manufactures, | Congress. 
then it might be said that the Convention did not con-| What is the true character of the opposite doctrine? 
template such an exercise of the power by Congress. | It is, that the constitutionality of the law depends, 
But it was perfectly known to the convention, and to | not on its provisions and enactments, but on the motives 
the people of this country, that one leading object with | of those who passed it, Is not sucha notion new? How 








all governments, in laying duties and regulating trade, 
was, and for a long time had been, the encouragement 
of manufacturers. This was emphatically true of En- 
gland, whose language the convention spoke, and 
whose legal and legislative phraseology was theirs also. 
Every leading state of Europe was, at that moment, re- 
gulating its commerce for a purpose of this nature. 
Such a purpose, indeed, had been long suught to be 
accomplished by some of the states themselves, by their 
own regulations of trade. Massachusetts, Virginia, 
and New York had attempted it, and we believe other 
states had done the same. How ineffectual all their 
uttempts were, for want of union and a general system, 
was soon seen, and felt, by the whole country; but they 
shew to what ends, and to what uses the power to re- 
gulate trade was understood to extend. But not only 
in other nations, and in the states, before the adoption 
of the present constitution, as we shall have occasion to 
show hereafier, but in the United States since, and in 
the administration of this very constitution, regulations 
of trade have been made, in almost innumerable instan- 
ces, with no view to revenue, but with a sole and ex- 
clusive regard to protection, 

If our understanding of the Constitution, be not accord- 
ing to its true meaning, that instrument has been 
grossly violated from the beginning. What are all the 
registry acts; what tlhe bounties on the fisheries, but so 
many avowed efforts to protect American Industry, un- 
der the power of regulating trade? On what foundation 
does the whole system of the coasting trade stand? The 
American ship-builder, and ship-owner has enjoyed, 
from the first, and we think properly, not only protec- 
tion in that trade, but the monopoly of it. He shuts 
out all foreign competition,and he does so on the ground 
that the public good is promoted by giving him this ad- 
vantage, We think he is right in asking this, and the 
government right in granting it. Yet this is not free trade: 
it is preference; it is protection;and protection of a manu- 
facture under the power to regulate trade. The laws 
giving this protection to the manufacture, and the use 
of ships, may be wise, and laws protecting other man- 
ufactures may be unwise. But the first cannot be con- 
stitutional, and the latter not constitutional. Ifthere be 
power for one, there is power for both, Both are drawn 


| are we to ascertain the motives ofa legislature? By 
private inquiry; by public examination; by conjecture? 
| The law may be passed on mixed motives: some mem- 
_bers voting for revenue; some for protection; or one 
| house may act with one view, and the other house with 
(another. What will be the character of such a law? 
| According to this new theory, if the motives be con- 
| stitutional then the act is: if the motives be unconstitu- 
| tional, than the act is unconstitutional also. It follows, 
therefore, that a law passed by one Congress may be 
| constitutional, which, if passed by another, though in 
the same words, would be unconstitutional. Besides, 
on this theory, a law may be unconstitutional for its omis- 
sions as well as its enactments; because in laying duties, 
articles may be omitted as wellas articles inserted, from 
a design to favour manufactures. 

We may pursue this inquiry a step further. 

In order to ascertain whether an act were passed pri- 
marily tor revenue, the construing power must be au- 
thorized to inquire whether the revenue be necessary. 
For if it be conceded that Congress has a constitutional 
| power to raise an indefinite amount of revenue, such a 
| concession will cover any system of impost that may ev- 
} 


er beadopted. The right to raise more revenue than 
the expenses of government requires implies,the exer- 
cise of a power to tax under circumstances in which the 
raising of revenue cannot be a primary purpose, but in 
which a purpose to protect industry, or, in other words, 
what has been called the incidental object, may be ren- 
dered, in effect, the principal object of the tax, al- 
| though veiled under the revenue power. For these 
reasons we say it follows as an inevitable consequence, 
| under this view of the source of the protective power, 
that the constituvonality of any system of imposts, pro- 
fessing to be directed to revenue, must depend upon 
the fact, whether that revenue be necessary to the go- 
vernment or not. 
The statement of such a consequence is sufficient to 
show what endless difficulties must embarrass the ope- 
rations of the government in defining the limits of this 
incidental protection, which has been alledged to be 
the only protection that the constitution allows, and of 
itself «ffords, what we conceive to be, an unanswerable 
argument against referring the right to protect industry 


from the same grant, both operate by the same general | exclusively to that clause of the constitution which au- 


means, and both regard the same object, the protection, 


thorizes Congress to lay imposts, for the purposes of re- 


namely, of American labor and capital, against foreign | venue. 
competition. If it be said that the navigation act is| To determine whether any proposed amount of re- 


rr 
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venue be necessary would, in a great number of cases, 
prove a fruitful source of vexatious and unprofitable con- 
troversy. One party—conceiving it wise to improve 
the face of their territory, with expensive roads and ca- 
nals, to provide fortifications and munitions of war, and 
accumulate treasure in the expectation of national dif- 
ficulties—would find good reason to maintain that a 
large revenue was indispensable to the nation, With 
this party a high and burdensome rate of imposts, fully 
adequate to the most extensive protection of manufac- 
tures that has ever been asked for, would be a constitu- 
tional application of the revenue power. Another par- 
ty, more thrifty in their policy, holding that the expen- 
ditures of the government should be graduated to the 
lowest practicable scale of economy, would contend that 
nothing should be raised by duties above the ordinary 
supplies necessary for the pay of the public agents. 
With this class all the excess, above} the sum that 
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eign industry, under any possible necessity to exercise 
it than upon a similar power to encourage and protect 
our own, 

We think we have suid enough to indicate the per- 
nicious tendencies of the doctrine, sustained by many 
eminent citizens of our land, which inscribes the right 
to protect domestic manufactures, solely to the revenue 
power conferred by the constitution upon Congress; 

'and have demonstrated that this error, if adopted, must 
lead the public functionaries into practical embarrass- 
_ments entirely irreconcilable with a wholesome adminis- 
| tration of the laws. 
| With a view to show thaf the protection of manufac- 
turing industry is mainly referable to the power to reg- 
‘ulate commerce, and was intended to be embraced by 
_ the clause of the constitution that invests the supreme 
legislature with the power, in addition to the sugges- 
| tions that we have already made, we deem it notun- 


they might hold to be necessary, would be the fruit of | profitable, briefly to recur to the history of the country, 


an unconstitutional tax, Who should judge between 
these conflicting opinions? If such were the limits up- 
on the power of Congress, it would be true, as has been 
said, that there might be acts in violation of the consti- 
tution, which would elude the notice of the judicial tri- 
bunals; but the evident absurdity of subjecting the 
right to exercise fundamental powers to so vague and 
intangible a standard of “interpretation, furnishes one of 
the most satisfactory proofs, that no such intention ex- 
isted in the minds of those who framed our constitution. 

Pursuing the investigation, it will be found that the 
difficulty attending this notion of the source of the pro- 
tecting power does not end with the impracticability of 
determining upon the necessity of revenue. It goes 
stilldeeper, _Itis affirmed, and no doubt with truth, 
that a reduction of duties upon the necessaries or cus- 
tomary luxuries of a nation frequently increases the 
revenue. In such an event the defenders of the position 
that the power of Congress is limited to the supply of 
a necessary revenue, will find themselves unexpectedly 
put in possession of a surplus income which, according 
to the assumed principle, they had no right to raise; 
and it will be apparent that the people will be even 
more taxed than they were before; for the duty having 
been rendered productive of a larger amount of reve- 
nue to the government, a greater aggregate sum will 
have been taken from the pockets of the people; and it 
will then be found that Congress, instead of lessening 
the public burthens by their reduction of duties, will 
have only been encouraging the consumption of a great- 
er quantity of the taxed article. A large consumption 
with a small tax being, in this case, more than equiva- 
lent toa small cousumption with a large tax. And thus, 
in spite of all the the precautions which the most scru- 
pulous guardians of the constitution may exercise, the 
public functionaries, against their will, and with the 
most conscientious desire to avoid infractions of the 
law, will oftentimes be fated to discover that they have 
produced unconstitutional results. The only remedy 
for which would seem to be to abandon this intractable 
mode of taxation by imposts and resort to direct taxes 
upon the people. 

As long, however, as such results may follow the re- 
duction of duties, it will,be seen that a system which 
merely increases the consumption of imported commo- 
dities without diminishing the revenue, will be, in effect, 
the adoption ofa policy for the encouragement of for- 
eign industry. And we might here pause and ask, 
whether it can be supposed that the founders of our 
government intended to give a power to Congress to 
alopt a scheme of policy directed to the encourage- 
ment of foreign labor by a scale of low duties, without 
also allowing to that budy a right, when they found it 
convenient to encourage domestic industry by a higher 
scale of duties’ Let those who answer this question 
in the affirmative, show some reason for the opinion 
that the convention which framed the constitution 


from which we shall derive lights, that may guide us to 
the most unerring conclusions, in confirmation of our 
| doctrine. The narrative of events from 1783 to 1787, 
the circumstances attending the adoption of the consti- 
tution and the range of its early operations, whilst yet 
in the hands of its authors, afford a mass of testimony 
that Congress has but responded to the expectations of 
the country in so regulating trade as to furnish the re- 
quisite protection to the expansion and growth of our 
own labour. 

The regulation of commerce was not a new term 
invented by the framers of the constitution. It 
was at the time of the adoption of that instrument 
by the people a term familiar to their apprehension and 
impressed upon their understanding, by the strongest 
comments that the history of oppression could furnish. 
The war of the revolution, that had just closed, 
sprang out of the conflicts in which the subject had 
been presented im the countless forms which an engross- 
ing topic of complaint may be supposed to assume in 
the discussions of an excited and rebelling people. The 
same subject had been canvassed in the British Parhia- 
ment, until argument and deelamation were exhausted. 
The mother country had regulated the commerce of 
the colonies, through a series of odious and unfeeling 
restrictions, fur more than a century, until the phrase 
had acquired the notoriety of a hateful grievance. She 
had fettered their trade by crucl prohibitions, and con- 
trolled their labor by systems of denial that reduced 
them to the lowest state of suffering; yet it is remark- 
able, that, deeming this oppressive policy a lawful ex- 
ercise of the prerogative of regulating commeree, the 
colonists submitted to these evils with a resignation 
that indicated their sense of the duty of obedience to an 
acknowledged though misused power. All manufactures 
calculated to bring wealth into the country, were strict- 
ly forbidden; the erection of forges, for example, was 
denounced as a nuisance, and these establishments were 
liable to be abated by that name; it was declared un- 
lawful to export the simplest fabrics, even of shoes or 
hats, from one province to another. Still the people 
did not deny the legality of these attempts to regula/e 

commerce, But when the right was assumed to collect 
‘revenue in the colonies for the benefit of the mother 
‘country, the first assertion of such a principle was met 
/by open rebellion. The distinction was palpable 
enough, to every man, between these two pretensions 
of authority. It is worthy of remark, that Lord Chat- 
/ ham, in 1765 in the British House of Commons, distinct- 
ly defined the two branches of power, in terms that 
literally apply to the subject we have been discussing, 
and which show how clearly they were brought to the 
notice of the country; ‘there is a plain distinction,’ 
in his language, ‘between taxes levied for the purpose 
of raising a revenue and duties imposed for the regulation 
of trade, for the accommodation of the subject; although 
‘in the consequences, some revenue might incidentally 
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should set more value upon a power to encourage for- | arise from the laiter.’ Indeed, the whole tenor of the 
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public discussion on those subjects, so rife at that peri- 
od throughout England and America, furnishes the 
most conclusive evidence thata specified idea was at- 
tached to the phrase incorporated into our constitution, 
and that its scope wasto include the idea oflevyingduties 
in such a form as to encourage and protect, or, at least, 
to control and direct the growth of domestic industry. 

The complaints ugainst the articles of confederation, 
for which the constitution was substituted, embraced, 
among other things, an objection io the forms by which 
the legislation in reference to the regulation of com- 
merce was impeded; and it was a prominent design of 
the new constitution to remedy this defect. The right 
to lay even prohibitory duties was freely admitted in 
the discussion upon the constitution; and we may safely 
affirm that the whole nation, at that day, regarded such 
a power as one of the necessary conclusions from the 
grant that had been made. The subsequent action of 
the government corroborates this idea, The first ap- 
proaches of the people to their new rulers were made 
in behalf of the exercise of a protecting power in favor 
oftheir industry. They spoke of the injury they had 
sustained under the former order of things; of the ruin- 
ous competition to which the policy of the mother coun- 
try had exposed them; and demanded theestablishment 
ot a system of measures that should accomplish their fa- 
vorite purpose of creating a vigorous domestic manufac- 
ture. The unrestrained admission of British goods had re- 
duced our manufactures and artizans to absolute want: 
thefree entry of British shipping had expelled our ves- 
sels from the ocean. From Charleston to Boston this con- 
dition of things was the subject of one loud and continu- 
ed remonstrance; and the remedy for it was a promi- 
nent object in the establishment of a new general goy- 
ernment. The ship-builders and the ship-owners com- 
plained that foreign bottoms brought to the country all 
that was imported, to their ruin; and they besought 
their fellow citizens to join them in measures of pro- 
tection. The manufacturers and mechanics declared 
that it was of little importance to them in what bottoms 
articles were imported, since this unrestricted importa- 
tion, in whatever bottoms,threatened to reduce them to 
starvation, Both had applied to their own state gov- 
ernments for redress, but these governments, from want 
of concert, could give no effectual relief. Attempts 
had been made to amend the articles of confederation 
for the very purpose of conferring this power upon Con- 
gress; but these attempts had failed. Hence it was 
that the establishment of the present government was 
hailed with the utmost enthusiasm and celebrated in the 
principal cities, by all classes, with manifestations of 
hope and joy. 

The earliest legislation of the new government avows 
and adopts the principles for which we have been con- 
tending. The first important act on the statute book 
contains the following preamble;—‘ Whereas it is ne- 


cessary for the support of government and the encourage- | 


ment and protection of manufactures that duties be laid 
on goods and merchandize.’ This preamble was writ- 
ten, supported and passed by those who had come re- 
cently from the convention where the Constitution had 
been formed. 
own instrument. 
are quite unusual,—to have introduced thisfor the pur- 
pose of shewing the country that its expectations would 
be fulfilled, and that the manufactures of the nation 
would be protected. If, therefore, the existing laws 
violate the constitution, the original act violated it. If 
this character of right be marred now, it was marred 
then, and marred by those who made it. 

If protection be unconstitutional, this law carries un- 
constitutionality in its front; and yet not one member 
of the first Congress appears to have thought in uncon- 
stitutional. In the whole course of the debates, pro- 
tracted through several weeks, no one expressed a 
doubt of the power of Congress to lay duties for protec- 
tion; we may therefore affirm that the power was admit- 
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They were carrying into effect their | 
They seem, indeed,—for preambles | 
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,ted by all, Some articles were taxed for revenue only; 
some for protection only; and some for both. The 
published debates show all this, and, we have already 
said, every Congress, from that day to this, has recog- 
nized the same power. Every President, beginning 
with him who is justly esteemed the Father of his Coun- 
try, has sanctioned it, and most of them have recom- 

| mended its exercise, in earnest terms. Indeed, it has 
been constantly exercised; protection has been given 
by the registry acts; it has been given by the tonnage 
duty acts; it has been given by the acts regulating the 
coasting trade; it has been given to the fisheries; it has 

| been given to the cotton of Carolina; to the coal of Vir- 
ginia; to tbe hemp of Kentucky; to the lead of Missouri 
and Illinois; to the sugar of Louisiana, to the iron of the 
middle, western and southern States; and it has been 

} given to the various artizans, mechanics and manufac- 

| turers. It isnow forty-two years since this system of 

| protection began, and it has never been intermitted or 

suspended, with regard to many commodities, for a 

single hour. Is all this legislation now to be deemed 

unconstitutional? Are all these interests to be brought 
into jeopardy, and perhaps to ruin, upon this modern 
construction of the constitution? 

Not only has Congress thus constantly exercised this 
power, but it has thought itself, from the first, under 
peculiar obligations to exercise it. It has considered 
that it would be guilty of a plain breach of duty if it 
should not exercise it; and so it was declared in its first 
session. This policy was more earnestly enforced upon 
Congress because the States had surrendered their 
whole power on this question, and were themselves, 
prohibited from exercising it by the constitution itself; 
since as they could not, as separate states, exercise it 
well, it was taken away from them and vested in the 
national legislature. It was said, therefore, and said 
truly, that it would be a fraud upon the States, if Con- 
| gress, now the sole possessor of the power, should re- 
fuse to exercise it. The constitution had declared, that 
no State should lay any duty except for the mere pur- 
| pose of enforcing its inspection laws, Is it conceivable, 
| that the people would agree to deprive their own state 

governments of the power of protecting manufactures, 
by suitable regulations of trade, without consent of Con- 
gress, for any other reasons than because this power 

, was intentionally transferred to the general Govern- 
ment? The doctrine now advanced, imputes the strong- 
est absurdity, both tothe framers of the constitution 

(and tothe people. It supposes them, instead of cre- 
ating a new remedy for acknowledged evils, to have 

| for ever abolished the poor but only remedy which alrea- 
dy existed. It supposes, that instead of giving to Con- 

| gress, as was their avowed design, effectual power, to 

, protect manufactures, they did no more than probibit 

‘the States from exercising that power, anc existinguish 

it asa thing to be deprecated everywhere and altogeth- 

er. It supposes them to have imposed new shackles 

_on their own limbs, and to have surrendered themselves, 

thus voluntarily bound, to the mercy of their foreign 

competitors and rivals. We cannot yield our assent to 
opinions which ascribe purposes like these, ora policy 
like this, either to the Convention, or to the people. 

It only remains for us to add, that the public judg- 
ment has, at all times, affirmed the existence of this 
power, and approved its exercise. Even at this mo- 
ment, there is no reason to doubt that nine-tenths of 
all the people hold the power to be constitutional. It 
is therefore, not only against the words of the constitu- 
tion, against the manifest design of the nation in estab- 
lishing it, against the uniform sense of Congress in pass- 
ing laws under it, against the practice of forty years, 
never stayed or suspended, against the opinion of 
every tribunal in the country, as far as we are informed; 
| but it is also against the entire conviction of a vast ma- 
‘jority of the people themselves, that these new, and 
_ what we think dangerous opinions, are now brought 
| forward as the true doctrines of the constitution, 
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It isan error to suppose that the regulation of com- 
merce should necessarily imply the denial of a right to 
restrict, diminish or prohibit any particular branch of it. 
The suppression of any trade, injurious to the commu- 
nity, is as much a national concern, and as valuable an 
exercise of power, as the encouragement of other branch- 
es; and, indeed, in practice it must often occur that 


the conferring of special advantages upon one branch of | 
trade may operate partially to the disadvantage of ali | 
others. Such is often the effect of treaties that reserve | 


to the vessels of particular nations free entry to our ports; 
the commerce with such nations is promoted to the 
diminution of trade with others not embraced in the 
privilege. This, however, is a lawful, just and profita- 


ble regulation of commerce. Commerce includes all | 


kinds of traffic, whether sustained upon the ocean in 
ships, or transported upon roads, rivers or canals: wheth- 
er it belong to the system of domestic exchanges, or is 
conversant with the occupations of foreign countries; 
and it is the appropriate function of Congress to regu- 
late it in such a manner as their wisdom may dictate, 
unlimited by any restraints except those which the con- 
stitution imposes on the power over the domestic inter- 
course of the states. The regulation of our commerce 


| of that nature. That consent, therefore, is intended to 
| be given, if it be ever asked, from a conviction of the 
beneficial effect expected to be produced in the state 
| that levies the duty—or in other words, of its value as 
| a protection to state labor. With such a power on the 
| part of Congress to permit a protective system to be 
| enacted in the states severally, it would seem to bea 
| solecism to suppose that the exercise of a similar pow- 
er was intended to be denied to the national legislature 
| itself, to whom has been emphatically entrusted the 
| whole complicated and interesting concern of regulat- 
| ing commerce. 

In dismissing this review of the principles and prac- 
tice of our government in their relations to an important 
constitutional right, we take the occasion to say that we 
contemplate the character of the present opposition to 
what we have endeavoured to exhibit as the legitimate 
powers of Congress, with regret; and if we could per- 
| suade ousrelves that it was destined to command the as- 
sent of any large portions of our population, we would 
say that we view it not withoutalarm. This opposition 
| appeals not to the discretion of Congress; it seeks no 
| modification, nor qualification, but demands an entire 
and absolute surrender of the principle. It is for the 





with the Indian tribes has subjected the traffic, from / American people to decide whether this surrender can 


time to time, to all such restrictions as the national 
legislature found it prudent to adopt; and yet this right 
of regulation bas passed unquestioned, though it has 
been directly exercised to the diminution of any species 
of traffic that has been considered burtful. 

it is nothing more than a regulation of commerce 
to shape our policy, in reference to our intercourse 
with foreign nations, by such rule as shall increase the 


be made. For ourselves, we do not scruple to declare 
| that in our opinion, to give up this power would be to 


give up the constitution. If Congress be stripped of 


| this prerogative and the restriction against its exercise 
| be still imposed upon the states, it is quite plain to 
our apprehension, that the doom of our happy and 
| Beomercene constitution is sealed, We consider this 


question, therefore, as vital; and we look to the per- 


Pata ge 


products of our own labour to any amount that may ren- petuation of the power which we have labored to de- 
der them also the subjects of a foreign trade, and there- | fend, and its just exercise, to be indispensable to the 
by extend our commerce to new regions, and give it | preservation of that government which has couferred to 
new accumulations of commodities. The agricultural | the people of these states innumerable blessings, 
products of a nation are not the only elements of its [ To be Continued.) 

trade; its manufactures may be as desirable to foreign ————— 
communities, and their transportation and exchange | 
may become fully as valuable foundations of a rapid, | the product of that extensive, rich and densely popula- 
enlarged and profitable commerce. Why, then, should | ted district of country bordering on the Lakes in the 
the power to regulate commerce be supposed to be | neighborhood of the sources of the Susquehanna in the 
arrested at that middle point between the prosecution | state of New York, is destined to be rendered tributary 
of an old trade and the commencement of a new one | to the market of Philadelphia by the immediate com- 
that may eventually, be rendered more expansive, use- | pletion of the great connecting link, the Central Rail 
ful and productive than any other? Such a restraint | Road, will be strikingly obvious on the slightest inspec- 
would seem to be utterly incompatible with the genius | tion of the map of that region, and a brief considera- 





SusquEHaANNAaH TRADE.—That a vast proportion of 





and character of any vigorous community, but especial- 
ly with that of a young and healthy nation. 

Before we leave this branch of our inquiry, we are 
anxious to present the constitutional question in one 
more point of view, The best expositor of the consti- 
tution is that instrument itself. 

The tenth section of the first article of the constitu- 


tion of the advantages of transporation which will then 
be afforded.—The Chemung Canal and Ithaca and 
Oswego Rail Road, connecting Seneca and Cayuga 
Lakes with the Susquehanna, will perfect the links of 

intercommunication with that magnificent stream whose 
| waters will roll the products of the adjoining territory, 
| accumulating as they advance to the point of debarka- 





tion provides that.‘‘no state shall, without the consent of tion, whence they are to be conveyed to Philade'phia. 


Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, 
except what may be absolutely necessary for executing 
its inspection laws.” The limitationwhich is here set up- 
on the legislation of the states is within the controul of 
Congress. The consent of that body releases any state 
from the restriction expressed in this clause; and conse- 
quently Congress may permit either or all of the states 
separately, to levy such duty upon imports as they may 
think convenient: it may allow the state of South Caro- 
lina, for example, to enact a tariff of the highest rates 
of duties, directed exclusively to the protection of any 
branch of industry that she may wish tofoster. It will be 
observed that the terms of this clause of the con- 
stitution absolutely forbid the idea that such a power is 
to be exercised forrevenue. The state that imposes 
the duty is inhibited from taking the avails into its own 


treasury, but must pay them over to the general gov- | 


ernment; whilst that government, on the other hand, 
has the fullest power to levy and collect its own reve- 
nues, and consequently cannot be presumed to yield 
its consent to the state enactment upon considerations 


| Already are the inhabitants of the neighborhood of Itha- 
|ca endeavoring to anticipate this obvious result. A 
_meeting bas been recently held in the aforesaid place 
_and resolutions adopted expressive of the propriety of 
| constructing a rail road from Ithaca to the North River, 
called an extension of the Ithaca and Oswego rai! road. 
Should this design prove successful, their intercourse 
| with the city of New York will be established on a 
footing superior not only to their present circuitous me- 
dium, but also to any which can hereafter be offered to 
another market. Now isthe period for exertion on the 
part of those who are interested in securing the com- 
merce of that region. The local advantages now in 
possession of our state metropolis must be immediately 
brought into practical operation or partially relinquish- 
edforever. The aiternate is one which should waken 
ourenergies. The ever restless and enterprising dis- 
position of the inhabitants of our sister state istoo well 
_ known to prevent us to doubt the seriousness of their 
| intentions or the resources which may be called into 
|action for its accomplishment. Their capabilities, judg- 
ing from the past, are limitless. Miner’s Journal. 
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EXPORTATION OF WHEAT. 343 . 
a ‘h 
From the Montreal Gazette. a ; 
. ON OF WHEAT. Flour 1 barrel— ie 
EXPORTATI z 5 bushels Whea Wheut 
Statement of the Exports of Wheat and Flour from Ca- | S 3 . Wheat and | 4 
nada, from 1793 to 1830, with an estimate of the); & Years. Epual to\ Bushels. je 
Crop and Consumption on the average of each five | & Barrels. | Wheat Bushels. | 
years, (assuming the consumption at nine bushels per 3 Bs hen. sie 
head.) 1822 47247 | 236235 | 147285 | 383520 
es 9 949 ‘ 
a 1823 46250 | 251250 4510 | 535760 
. ao ake Wheat | 7| 1824 | 41901 | 209505 | 5896 | 214901 
é : eat and 1825 40003 | 200015 | 671801 | 918031 
= Years. Equal to| Bushels. oe 1826 33640 | 163200 | 228635 | 396835 
= L eee po a _ io 
i a Barrels. |_ Wheat Bushels. Total, | 209041 |1045205 11103842 |2149047 
j Bushels, oS ha 
Z —1" 7793 1 0900 54500 487000 541500 Average,| 41808 | 209041 | 220768 | 429800 
4 S 8500 | 41400 atti apis use er i ee 
pee | ieee |) Soe |b sasane | sees 1827 | 54023 ! 270115 | 391490 | 661585 
z 1 2156 3106 1828 35720 | 178600 | 117714 | 296314 
4 1796 4300 1500 | ¢3 24606 : 
i 1797 | 14000 | 70000; 31000 | 101000 | &| 1829 | 11783! 58915 | 40462 | 99377 
: Ee: “ at 1830 | 71749 | 358745 | 590081 | 948826 
4 Total, 60900 304500 1330106 1634606 | ee} eeeeee beat eereere ll ee eeee er at ereeee 
i ~ {Average,| 12180 | 96000 | 266021 | 396921 Total, | «+++. eee ee oe 
d ' —~"" 1798 ~~ 9500 47500 | 92C00 | 139500 AVEFAGE,| occ cccee ll cocccccel coves cee] socccees 
‘ 1799 14400 | 72000 | 129000 | 201000 sciiijelbeciatdte 
7 9} 1800 20000 | 100000 | 217000 | $17000 : 
{ 180L | 3g000 | 100000 | 473000 | 660000 |1 Population, 1840005 War 1812 to 1815, 
i 1802 | 28200 | 141000 }1010033 1151033 Deficient Crops, 
* ee ae eae tial tae Consumption, 1656000 Flour inthe market 40s. 
: | Total, | 110100 | 550500 |1921033 |2468533 Export, 326921, per quintal. 
Average,| 22020 | 110100 } 384206 | 493707 Average Crop, 19830006 Population, 590000 
. pciehndtaiateil deities —|- —|— 
: 1803 | 15432 | 77160 | 360892 | 438052 |2 Population, 245000 Consumption, 5310000 
* 1804 14067 | 70335 | 200043 | 270378 ; Export, 391255 
4 3 | 1805 18590 | 92950} 22016 | 114966 Consumption, 2205000 
q 1806 10997 | 54985 | 96909 | 151894 Export, 495707, Average Crop, 5701000 
2 1807 90442 | 102210 | 2315435 | 3983758 ; 
; ial sine —|_ Average Crop, 26990007 Population, 729000 
{ Total, | 79598 | 397640 | 911403 |1309943 | 
£ ainda i 7 ——— a | 3 Population, 336000, Consumption, 6561000 
: Average,} 15905 | 79528 | 182281 | 264809 Export, 429809 
; satiiidee adele — —|_ Consumption, 3024000 
1808 42462 | 212310 | 186858 | 399168 Export, 261809, Average Crop, 6991000 
; 1809 19476 | 97380 | 198469 | 295849 : 
§ 41 1810 12519 | 62595 | 176900 | 933495 Average Crop, 32860008 Population, 898000 
: 1811 10340 | 96700 8858 | 97553 Lumber Trd. commenced 
: 1812 | 37625 | 138125 | 263178 | 451302 ; Consumption, 8082000 
Q as Sa eaten —_. |4 Population, 395000, Export, 741000 
: Total, | 131422 | 657110 | 820258 |1477358 | | 
hatpiuniillsietatinaceealinidianieneiid Nn ectaaiianiiins Consumption, 3555000, Average Crop, 80823000 
: Average,| 26284 | 131422 } 164051 | 295473 Export, 295473, * Assuming 1,8000,000 
mr roe’ as Export for 1831. 
1813 517 2585 000 2585 Average Crop, 3850000) 
1814 1217 6085 000 6085 
1815 1920 9600 000 9600 cae 
1816 1135 5675 000 5675 
—j— a ices cece eee ay The crop of 1830 was nearly, perhaps quite 10,- 
Total, 4789 | 23945 000 | 23945 | 000,000 of bushels, or between a seventh or a eighth 
—— —|—__—_ —|————|--——_ | above an average. In 1831, about one-fifth more 
Average,| 1222 5986 000 5986 | seed is supposed to have been sown, but the produce 
oe — — a RO gaa was not generally so great in proportion as in 1830— 
1817 38047 | 190235 | 145660 | 335895 | hence this year’s crop is variously estimated: some cal- 
1818 30543 | 152715 491791 554506 | ling it only equal to last, others about one-tenth more, 
6 | 1819 12085 | 50440 | 37895 | 98325 |or according to our figure, 10,000,000 to 11,000,000 
1820 45369 | 226845 | 319048 | 535893 | bushels. 
1821 22635 | 113175 | 318483 | 431658 
Total, | 148680 | 743400 1222877 19562 7 
a oad eee ee aa: vocih ® Note. —1802 to 1830 are from official returns, 1793 
Average,| 29736 | 148680 | 244575 | 391955 |1801,are given in round numbers, and are sufficient- 
nsneiperntinininesmaneneitiogetniclias: «thinset ites ily accurate for all purposes. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF FREE TRADE CONVENTION. 
(Continued from page 261.) 


Sixth Day—Friday, October 7th, 1831. | 
At 10 o’clock, the President took the Chair, when | 
the minutes of the preceding session were read. 

The Hon.C.C,Cambreling,and Mr. Wm.B. Lawrence, 
Were invited to take seats within the bar of the 
Convention. 

The President then announced the order of the day | 





| 
| 
| 
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ert 


Banks, William H. Roane, James Lyons, John Tabb, 
James Jones, Thomas T. Giles, Archibald Bryce, Jr. 


| James Magruder, Benjamin H. Magruder, William 


Daniel, Jr. S. H. Davis, Littleton Upsher. 
North Carolina—Joseph B. Skinner, Louis D. Wil- 


_son, James Iredall, William R. Holt, Joseph B. G, 


Roulhac, William A. Blount, Joseph D. White, S. T. 
Sawyer, David Outlaw, Thomas S. Hoskins, John E. 
Wood, J. W. Cochran, Nathaniel Brewer. | 

South Carolina—Zachariah P. Herdon, James G. 


| re “calf ,.) Spann, F. W. Davie, James Cuthbert, Thomas Pickne 
es ite Convention do reelraHoal ote 8 Com | TAD ge ee see nate heen ket 
sideration the Address to the People of the United Henry N. Gruger, Charles Macbeth, Henry C. Young, 
St tes, reported from the General Committee. | A. P. Butler, H. A. Middleton, Thomas R. Mitchell, 
_ ae of Georgia, moved that the Committee | W. Wilkinson, Philip Tidyman, Stephen D. Miller, 
ie Whole be discharged from the further considera. | be illiam Pope, Job Johnston, John D. Edwards, John 
tion of the said Address; which motion was seconded | oe Langdon Cheves, Joseph E Jenkins, | Hugh 
by Mr. Cheves of South Carolina, and on the question | Vilson, J. H. Glover, T. Pickney Alston, Edward 
beme taken, was agreed to. | Richardson, William Harper, William C. _Preston,. 
The President then stated that the Address to the | Daniel E.Huger,Hugh S. Legare,John Taylor, Thomson 


People of United States was before the Convention. — 

Mr. Gallatin, of New York, moved to amend the said | 
Address, by striking out that part thereof which com. | 
mences with the words, ‘In justice to that body,” in | 
paragraph fifth, and which terminates with the words, | 
“stand upon our chartered rights?” at the end of the | 
eighth paragraph. 

Sion thin canton, the yeas and nays were called by 
many members, and were as follows, 


YEAS: 


Massachusetls—Theodore Sedgwick, Joseph Ropes. | 
Rhode Island—William Uunter. . a 
New York—Jonathan Goodhue, Thomas R. Mercein, | 
John A. Stevens, Isaac Carow, John Constable, James | 


| Sothe motion to strike out was not agreed to. 
Boorman, George Griswold, Benjamin L. Swan,George | 


T. Trimble, Zebedee Ring, Albert Gallatin, Jacob Lo- 
rillard, James G. King, Charles H. Russell, Isaac Bron- 
son, James Heard, Silas M. Stilwell. 

New Jersey—C. L. Hardenbergh, J. C. Van Dyck, 
J. Bayard Kirkpatrick, Miles C. Smith, Henry Clow, 
Henry Vethake, John R. Thomson, R. F. Stockton. 

Pennsylvania—"dward D. Ingraham, Samuel Spack- 
man, Thomas P. Cope. 

Maryland—George Hoffinan, John J. Donalson. 

North Carolina—Edward B. Dudley. 

South Carolina—Henry Middleton.—35. 

NAYS: 
Maine—Joshua Carpenter, Charles Q. Clapp, S, H. 


dge. 
ralliceiietiendtioens Lee, T. S. Pomeroy, Samuel 


. 
tt, Gideon Tucker, John L. Gardner, George Pea- | 
body, Pickering Dodge, Isaac Newhall, Henry Williams, | 


Edward Cruft, William Sa Ebenezer Breed, 

‘ . Bancroft, John Pickens. 
vag ir eeceved Fish, John Leonard, Edwin 
Bergh, H. Kneeland. 

New Jersey—John Potter. 

Pennsylvania—Soseph R. Evans, George Emlen, 
Clement ‘C. Biddle, J. M. Barclay, E. Littell, Samuel 
F. Smith, Isaac W. Norris, Richard Price, Henry R. 
Watson, John A. Brown, Philip H. Nicklin, Condy Ra- 

illiam Mclihenney. 
Oo ar yland_-William W. Handy, Arnold D. Jones. 

Virginia—Philip P. Barbour, Henry E. Watkins, 
Richard Booker, James M. Garnett, Samuel L.. Vena- 
ble, Thomas R. Dew, Walker Hawes, Philip A. Dew, 
John Brockenbrough, Thomas Miller, William G. Over- 
ton, George C. Dromgoole, Randolph Harrison, Charles 
Yancey, Robert Hurt, Ferdinand W. Risque, Malcolm 


Macfarland, Thomas W. Gilmer, Burwell Bassett, H. | 


T. Player, J. Berkley Grimball, James Rose, William 
Smith, Thomas Williams, Jr. Thomas Flemming, John 
raser. 

Georgia—Eli S. Shorter, Robert Habersham, Alexan- 
der Telfair, John Cumming, Seaborn Jones,J. Macpher- 
son Berrien. 

Alabama—John A. Elmore, Benajah S. Bibb, Enoch 
Parsons, Alfred V. Scott, John W. Moore, Howell 


| Rose, P. Waters, Henry Goldthwaite, Ward Taylor, 


Archibald P. Baldwin, William J. Mason. 
Mississippi— George Poindexter. 
Tennessee—William E. Butler, Alexander Patton, — 
159. 
Yeas 35—Nays 159. 


Mr. Jounson, of South Carolina, then moved to amend 
the Address, by striking out from the seventh para- 
graph,these words—“they admit the power of Congress 
to lay and collect such duties as they may deem neces- 
sary for the purposes of revenue,and within these limits, 
so to arrange those duties as incidentally, and to that 
| extent, to give protection to the manufacturer, They 

deny the right to convert what they denominate the in- 
| cidental, into the principal power, and transcending the 
| limits of reveitic, to impose an additional duty, substan- 
| tively and exclusively for the purpose of affording that 
| protection.” 
| Mr. Warens, of Alabama, moved to amend the 
| amendment, so as to strike out only the words. ‘30 to ar- 
| range those duties as”--which would leave the language 
| ofthe Address thus: “They admit the power of Con- 
gress to lay and collect such duties as they may deem 
_ necessary for the purposes of revenue, and, within these 
limits, incidentally, and to that extent, to give protec- 
| tion to the manufacturer.” 
| Some debate having arisen on this amendment, Mr. 
Edwards, of South Carolina, asked if it would be in 
order to call for the previous question, but the Presi- 
dent decided that, according to Parliamentary proceed- 
| ings, such a motion would not be in order, although it 
| would be in order according to the rules of the House 
of Representatives of the United States. 
Mr. Epwarps then moved that the rules of Congress 
should be adopted for this occasion; but the President 
| decided that no question not immediately relating to 
| the subject of the Address, could now be submitted, 
| without a departure from Parliamentary order. 
| Mr. Lyons, of Virginia,’then moved to lay the amend- 
| ment, with the Address, on the table, for the present, 
| Which motion was not agreed to. 
Mr. Jouns‘ron then stated that, as he had accomplish- 





is, Charles Everett, Alex. Gor- | ed his object by having his motion recorded on the 
= SE eon, James 8. Brander, Willi-| journal, he would now withdraw it; and this having 
~ Ma ell, Benjamin F. Dabney, R. O. Grayson, S, accordingly been done, the amendment proposed by 
i. Sone Charles Cocke, John W. Jones, William | Mr. Waters was no longer before the Convention. 
©. Goode William Townes, John Dickinson, William | The question having been put by the Presidem,, 
B. Rogers, William P. Taylor, John H. Bernard, Linn! Shall the Address be adopted? 
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The yeas and nays were called for by many members. 

Mr. Hernvon, of South Carolina, stated that he 
should vote in favor of the Address, with tlhe exception 
of the passage which Mr. Johnston had moved to strike 
out. 

The yeas and nays were as follows: 


YEAS. 


Maine—Joshua Carpenter, Charles Q. Clapp, S. H. 
Mudge. 

Massachusetis—Henry Lee, T. S. Pomroy, Gideon 
Tucker, Horatio Byington, John L. Gardner, George 
Peabody, Pickering Dodge, Isaac Newhall, J. W. Rodg- 
ers, Henry Williams, Edward Cruft, William Goddard, 
Ebenezer Bried, Thomas P. Bancroft, John Pickens. 

New York—Preserved Fish, John Leonard, Edwin 
Bergh, Jonathan Goodhue, Jacob Lorillard, H. Knee- 
land, Isaac Bronson, James Heard, 

New Jersey—John C. Schenck, John Potter, 

Pennsylvania—Joseph R. Evans, George Emlen, 
Clement C. Biddle, Edward D. Ingraham, J. M. Barclay, 
E. Littell, Samuel F. Smith, Isaac W. Norris, Richard 
Price, Henry R. Watson, John A. Brown, Philip H. 
Nicklin, Condy Raguet, William Mcllhenney. 

Maryland—William W. Handy, Arnold D. Jones, 
George Hoffman, James J. Donaldson. 

Virginia—Philip P. Barbour, Henry E. Watkins, 
Richard Booker, James M. Garnett, Samuel I.. Venable, 
Thomas R. Dew, Walker Hawes, Philip A. Dew, John 
Brockenbrough, Thomas Miller, William G. Overton, 
George C. Dromgoole, Randolph Harrison, Richard 
Jones, Charles Yancey, Robert Hurt, Ferdinand W. 
Risque, Malcomb Macfarland, Thomas W. Gilmer, Bur- 
well Bassett, H. R. Anderson, Josiah Ellis, Charles 
Everett, Alex. Gordon Knox, George M. Payne, James 
S. Brander, William Maxwell, Benjamin F. Dabney, 
R. O, Grayson, S. A. Storrow, Charles Cocke, John W. 
Jones, William GO. Goode, William Townes, John Dick- 
inson, William B. Rogers, William P. Tayler, John H. 


Bernard, Linn Banks, William H. Roane, James Lyons, 


John Tabb, James Jones, Thomas T. Giles, Archibald 
Bryce, Jr. James Magruder, Benjamin H. Magruder, 
William Daniel, Jr. S. H. Davis, Littleton Upsher. 

North Carolina—Joseph B. Skinner, Louis D.Wilson, 
James Iredell, William R. Holt, Joseph B. G. Roulhac, 
Edward B. Dudley, William A. Blunt, Joseph D. White, 
S. T. Sawyer, David Outlaw, Thomas S. Hoskins, 
John E. Wood, J. W. Cochran, Nathaniel Bruer. 

South Carolina—Zachariah P. Herndon, James G. 
Spann, F. W. Davie, James Cuthbert, Thomas Pinck- 
ney, T. D. Singleton, William Butler, Joseph W. Alls- 
ton, Henry N. Cruger, Charles Macbeth, Henry C. 
Young, A. P. Butler, A. H. Middleton, Thomas R. 
Mitchell, W. Wilkinson, Philip Tidyman, Stephen D. 
Miller, William Pope, John Fraser, Job Johnson, John 
D. Edwards, John Carter, Langdon Cheves, Joseph E, 
Jenkins, Hugh Wilson, J. H. Glover, T. Pinckney Al- 
ston, Edward Richardson, Willism Harper, William C, 
Preston, Henry Middleton, Daniel E, Huger, Hugh S. 
Legare, John Taylor, Thomson 1. Player, J. Berkley 
Grimball, James Rose, William Smith, Thomas Wil- 
liams. Jr. Thomas Flemming. 

Georgia—Eli S. Shorter, Robert Habersham, Alexan- 
der Velfair, John Cumming, Seaborn Jones, Jolin Mac- 
pherson Berrien. 

Alabama—John A, Elmore, Benjamin S. Bibb, 
Enoch Parsons, Alfred VY. Scott, John. W. Moore, 
Howell Rose, P. Waters, Henry Goldthwaite, Ward 
Taylor, Archibald P, Baldwin, William J. Mason. 

Mississippi—George Poindexter. 

a E. Butler, Alexander Patton.— 
NAYS. 


Massachusel!s—Theodore Sedgwick, Joseph Ropes. 

Rhode Island—William Hunter, 

Connecticut—Roger Minot Sherman. 

New York—Thomas R. Mercein, John A. Stevens, 
Vox, VIII. 44 
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Isaac Carow, John Constable, James Boorman, George 
Griswold, Benjamin L. Swan, George V.'Trimble, Zeb- 
edee Ring, Charles H. Russell, Silas M. Stilwell. 

New Jersey—C,. L. Hardenbergh, J.C. Van Dyck, 
J. Bayard Kirkpatrick, Miles C. Smith, Henry Clow, 
Henry Vethake, John R. Thomson, R. F. Stockton, 

Pennsylvania—Samuel Spackman, Thomas P, Cope. 
—27. 

So the Address was adopted. 

Mr. Berrien, from the General Committee, reported 
the following resolutions: 


1. Resolved, That the Committee who were instruct- 
ed to prepare a Memorial to Congress, setting forth the 
evils of the existing Tariff of duties, and asking the 
modification of the same, be discharged from that duty. 

Which resolution was agreed to. 

2. Resolved, That a Committee, to consist of one 
member to be selected from each State represented in 
this Convention, be appointed by the President, whose 
duty it shall be to prepare a Memorial to Congress, 
setting forth the evils of the existing Tariff of duties, 
and asking such a modification of the same, as shall 
be consistent with the purposes of revenue, and 
equal in “its operation on the different parts of the 
United States, and on the various interests of the 
same: That it shall be the duty of the said Committee 
to collectthe evidence necessary to support the said 
Memorial, to present it to Congress at its.next session, 
and to attend personally at Washington, for the 
purpose of promoting the same, 

That the said Committee be instructed to insist in 
the said memorial— 

That the present Tariff System is unequal inits opera 
tion, and therefore, unjust—that it is oppressive, be- 
cause it imposes burthens on the many for the benefit 
of the few—unwise and impolitic, since its tendency is 
to disturb the harmony of the Union—that it is incon- 
sistent with the principles of free Government, and at 
variance with that spirit of justice and mutual conces- 
sion, in which the Constitution was conceived and adop- 
ted—operating unequally and unjustly upon the differ- 
ent portions of this Union, having a direct and almost 
inevitable tendency to demoralize our people, and cal- 
culated to produce discontent among the people of the 
United States, by a numerous and respectable portion of 
whom it is believed to be unconstitutional and void; and, 
finally, that its effect is to diminish the productive re- 
sources of the country, and to lessen the amount of the 
necessaries and conveniences of life which are enjoyed 
by our people. 

And that the said Committee be instructed, more- 
over, to express the willingness of the memorialists to 
acquiesce in such an interposition of the legislative 
power, as shall be prospective in its operation, thereby 
avoiding any sudden revulsion which might operate 
with undue severity on the manufacturing interest, but 
leading to the desired result with the least possible in- 
jury to the interests which have grown up under the 
existing system of protective duties. 

Mr. Suorrer, of Georgia, moved that the words, 
“and is, in many respects, infinitely more oppressive 
upon the poor than upon the rich,” be inserted after the 
words ‘our people,” at the end of the third paragraph, 
which amen ment was agrced to. 

Mr. Lirrett, of Pensylvania, moved that the words 
‘sand void,” be stricken out from the third paragraph ; 
which amendment was also agreed to. 

Mr. Preston, of South Carolina, moved to strike out 
from the resolution, that part which rendered it obliga- 
~ upon the members to attend personally at Washing- 

on. 

Which motion was not agreed to; but the resolution 
was so amended as to insert these words, or “tby a sub- 
committee;” so as to make it read, “‘to attend personal- 
ly, or by a sub-committee at Washington, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the same.” 

Mr, PornpExrTeER, of Mississippi, stated, that his being 
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at this time a member of the Senate of the United | Henry Goldthwaithe, Ward Taylor, Archibald P. Bald 
States, would render it improper for himto act asaj| win, William J. Mason. 


member of the Committee on the Memorial, when it; Mississippi—George Poindexter. 


was, on motion. Tennessee—WilliamE. Butler, Alexander Patton.— 
Resolved, ‘What Mr. Poindexter be excused4rom serv- | 189. 


ing on said Committee. NAYS: 

The question was then put onthe adoption of the| gy7) Carolina—Zachariah P. Herndorn Henry C. 
resolution as amended, and the yeas and nays having | Youne.—2 ; 
been called by many members, were as follows: oe Nays 2 


Yeas —169 
YEAS. . , 
So the resolution was adopted, in the words follow- 
Maine—Joshua Carpenter, Charles Q. Clapp, S. H. | ing, viz: 
Mudge. Resolved, That a committee, to consist of one member 
Massachusetts—Henry Lee, T. 8. Pomeroy, Gideon | to be selected from each State represented in this Con- 
Tucker, Theodore Sedgwick, John L. Gardner, George | vention, be appointed by the President, whose duty it 
Peabody, Pickering Dodge, Joseph Ropes, Isaac New- | shall be to prepare a Memorial to Congress, setting 
hall, Henry Williams, Edward Cruft, William Goddard, forth the evils of the existing Tariff of duties, and ask- 
eee Thomas P. Bancroft, John Pickens, | ing sucha modification of the same, as shall be consis- 
€ Island—William Hunter. tent with the purposes of revenue, and equal in its op- 
Connecticut—Roger Minot Sherman. eration on the different parts of the United States on 
New Sob-dheearved Fish, John Leonard, Edwin | the various interests of ce same, that it shall be the du- 
Bergh, Jonathan Goodhue, Thomas R. Mercein, John | ty of the said Committee tocollect the evidence neces- 
A. Stevens, Isaac Carow, John Constable, George Gris- | ary to support the said Memorial, to present it to Con- 
wold, Benjamin L. Swan, George T. Trimble, Zebedee | gress at its next session, and to attend personally, or by 
Ring, Albert Gallatin, Jacob Lorillard, James G. King, | a sub-committee, at Washington, for the purpose of 
Charles H. Russell, H. Kneeland, Isaac Bronson, James | promoting the same. 
Heard, Silas M. Stilwell. . That the said Committee be instructed to insist in the 
New Jersey—C. L. Hardenberg, J. C. Van Dyck, J. | said memorial— 
Bayard Kirkpatrick, Miles C. Smith, Henry Clow,| That the present Tariff System is unequal in its op- 
John C. Schenck, John Potter, John R, Thomson, R. | eration, and therefore oe it is ee = 
F. Stockton. cause it imposes burthens on the many for the benefit 
Pennsylvania—Joseph R. Evans, George Emlen, | of the Sanouiouies and impolitic, since its tendency is 
Clement C. Biddle, Edward D, Ingham, J. M. Barclay, | to disturb the harmony of the Union—that it is consis- 
E. Littell, Samuel F. Smith, Isaac W. Norris, Richard | tent with the principles of free government, and at 
Price, Henry R. Watson, John A. Brown, Philip H. 4 variance with that spirit of justice and mutual conces- 
Nicklin, Condy Raguet, Samuel Spackman, Thomas sion, in which the Constitution was conceived and 
P. Cope, William Mcllhenney. adopted, operating unequally and unjustly upon the 
Maryland—William W. Handy, Arnold D. Jones, different portions of this Union, having a direct and 
eer on eee er er wha ag core ta 
re pet : and calculated to ul 
J ae aeee - Bubew, Monty = Watkins, people of the United States, by a numerous and respec- 
ee amuel L.. Venable, Thomas R- | table portion of whom, it is believed to be unconstitu- 
Dew, Walker Hawes, Philip A. Dew, John Brocken tional; and finally, that its effect is to diminish the pro- 
brough, Thomas Miller, William G. Overton, George ductive resources of the country, and to lessen the 
C. Dromgoole, Randolph Harrison, Richard Junes, amount of the necessaries and conveniences of life, 
Charles Yancey, Robert Hurt, Ferdinand W. Risque, which are enjoyed by our people—and is, in many re- 
Malcolm Macfarland, Thomas W. Gilmer, Burwell Bas- spects, infinitely more oppressive upon the poor than 
sett, H. R. Anderson, Josiah Ellis, Charles Everett, upon nels. 
ee Knox, George a Payne, games Ss. Bran- And that the said Committee be instructed, moreover, 
er, iam Maxwell, Benjamin F. Dabney, R. G. to express the willingness of the memorialists to acqui- 
Grayson, 5. A. weep Charles Coke, John W. Jones, | esce in such an interpositicn of the legislative power, 
William 0. Goode, William Townes, John Dickson, | 2; shall be rospective in its operation, thereby avoid- 
William B. Rogers, William P. Taylor, John H. Ber- ing any in revulsion which might operate with un- 
nard, T.inn Banks, William H, Xoane, James Lyons, | que severity on the manufacturing interest, but leading 
John Tabb, James Jones, Thomas T. Giles, Archibald | 4, the desired result, with the least possible injury to 
=i dap Sep alma Dini, oer aos | the interests which have grown up under the existing 
. S&S. H. 5 ; 


North Caroli h : : ___ | system of protective duties, 
i to arcana ene ee se a _ Mr, Pornpexrer, of Mississippi, called up a resolution 
alien Willian w.  Edwa d -" n il * | offered by him yesterday, and which had been laid on 
«tea, eg a . ee €Y> | the table, relative to the appoinment of a Committee 
D id O tl a a Ski ite, hn E mae from this Convention, to attend the Convention to be 
W. Co hi nN th aniel Bi Hoskins, John E. Wood, J.! } eid in New York on the 26th inst. ; when the Conven- 
So etree _ | tion proceeded to consider the same. 
uth Carolina—James G. Spann, F. W. Davie,) {t was then moved that there be a recess of the Con- 


James Cuthbert, Thomas Pinckney, T. D. Singleton, | yention until half past 4 o’clock; which was agreeed to. 
William Butler, Joseph W. Allston, Henry N. Cruger, 


Charles Macbeth, A. P. Butler, H. A. Middleton, Tho- | [To be Continued.) 
mas R. Mitchell, W. Wilkinson, Philip Tidyman, Ste- | 
phen D. Miller, William Pope, John Fraser, Job John- | 
son, John D. Edwards, Jobn Carter, Langdon Cheves,| Brewrnr.—We have had occasion formerly to speak 
Joseph E. Jenkins, Hugh Wilson, J. H. Glover, T. | of Mr. A. Y. Moore’s Brewery, in this place, as a man- 
Pinckney Alston, Edward Richardson, William Harper, | ufactory offering advantages not always available to 
Wiliam C. Preston, Henry Middleton, Daniel E. Hu-| those of our inhabitants who are fond of that excellent 
ger, Hugh S, Legare, John Taylor, Thomson T. Play- | beverage which it yields, The present arrangements 
er, J. Berkley Grimball, James Rose, William Smith, | of the proprietor are sufticently exensive to afford a 
Thomas Williams, Jr. Thomas Flemming, Jobn Com- | supply equal to the demands of the whole of our coun- 
ming, Seaborn Jones, John M. Berrien, P. Waters | ty. —Jiner’s Journal. 
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COMMERCE OF THE U.S. AND PENNSYLVANIA. 

Of [the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry for 1830, including also a portion of 1829, we have 
made the following analysis, comprising the principal 
facts detailed in that document, relating to the Com- 
merce and Navigation of the United States, and of 
Pennsylvania. 

NAVIGATION. 


TONNAGE of the United States on the $lst Decem- 
ber, 1829. 


Registered—Permanent, 526,812.54 
Temporary, 123,330.34 








650,142.88 


Enrolled and licensed— 
Permanent, 586,069.54 
Temporary, 2,287 .42 

















Vessels, Tonnage. 
There were built in Massachusetts, 183 17,322.43 


Maine, £40 14,658.62 
Maryland, 129 11,044.26 
New York, 60 7,799.36 
New Jersey, 66 3,463.56 
Virginia, 47 2,984.68 


Pennsylvania, 24 4,598.28 

Of these 24 built in Pennsylvania, 10 were registered 

vessels, viz. 4 ships, 6 brigs—tons 3,545.35, and 14 

enrolled and licensed vessels, viz. 2 schooners, 6 sloops 
—tons 1,052 88. Total tonnage 4,598.28, 


VESSELS BELONGING IN THE UNITED StTatres—Dec. 
31, 1829, and the number’of seatnen usually navigating 
the same. 


Registered. Enrolled, L,under 20 tons. Total. 








588,356.96 | Ships, 728 47 00 775 
; ; | Brigs, 1,340 211 00 1,551 
Licensed—under 20 Tons. _ Schooners, 555 4,554 371 5,480 
Coasting Trade, 18,390.05 Sloops, 57 2,991 737 3,785 
Cod fishery, 3,907 .82 .| Steamboats, 12 257 00 269 
—— = 22,297.87 sas anainitel 
sei et Total, 2,692 8,060 1,108 11,860 
es ak tei : a2 eee Navigated by 61,672 seamen, 
of the Registered Tonnage, 57,284.38 were em. Toaaele Baie. States. 
ployed in the whale fishery. Of the Enrolled and Li-| Of these, 2,889 19,305 belong to Massachusetts. 
censed tonnage 490,468.05, are in the Coasting trade. 1,970 11,720 New York. 
97,888.91 do Fisheries. 1,746 8,781 Maine. 
54,036.81 do Steamboat Navigation. 741 1,780 New Jersey. 
Aggregate Tonnage of New York, 261,704.33—of 716 4,069 Pennsylvania. 
Boston, 144,523.06—of Pennsylvania, 77,728.72—of 730 2,961 Maryland, 
Baltimore, 45,509.22—of New Orleans, 44,751.04—of 532 1,453 Virginia. 
Portland, 44,622,34—of Charleston, 15,074.58. 378 1,306 N. Carolina. 
The Tonnage of the United States, decreased du- 334 2,068 Mississippi. 
ring 1829, 480,594.06 tons: viz. in Registered, 162,- 78 262 S. Carolina. 
476.44. Enrolled, 273,813.48. Licensed, 44,304.09, 174 1,196 N. Hampshire. 


Tonnace or Pennsrtvania, Dec. 31, 1829. 











PHILADELPHIA, 
Registered—Permanent, 45,587.15 
Temporary, 4,569.59 
— 50,156.74 
Enrolled and Licensed—Permanent, 26,889.21 
Licensed under 20 tons—Coasting trade, 272.45 
77,518.40 
Presque Isle—Reg. Per. 15.52 
Tem. 82.88 
98.20 
Enrolled & Licensed Permanent 332.12 
410.32 








- 77,728.72 
Of the enrolled and licensed tonnage, there were 
employed in the Coasting trade, 27,221.383—Steam- 
boat navigation, 2,924.25. 
VESSELS BUILT in the United States in 1829. 


137 Registered vessels, 28,876.74 tons. 
666 Enrolled and Licensed do 48,221.86 do 


Total Tonnage of Pennsylvania, - 


803 Total tonnage built, - 77,098.60 


Of these, 44 were ships—68 brigs—485 schooners— 
163 sloops, and 43 steam-boats. 


Of those belonging to Pennsylvania, there were 
Registered. Enrolled. Under 20tons. Total. 


Ships, 64 4 00 68 
Brigs, 89 20 00 109 
Schooners, 52 137 7 196 
Sloops, 00 313 16 329 
Steamboats, 00 14 00 14 

205 488 23 716 


Navigated by 4,069 seamen. 
During the year 1829, 148 vessels of the United 
States were LOST, viz. 
Registered. Enrolled & licensed. Total. 


Ships, 10 00 10 
Brigs, 36 5 41 
Schooners, 25 41 66 
Sloops, 8 23 31 


79 69 148 
Vessels, 79—Tonnage 12,780—Vessels 96—Tonnage 


4,912, Total tonnage lost 17,692.83. 

Of thess, 40 vessels belonged to Massachusetts, 14 to 
New York, 18 to New Jersey, 14 to North Carolina, 9 
to Pennsylvania and 7 to Maryland. 

Of the 9 vessels lost from Pennsylvania, 7 were re- 
gistered, viz. 1 ship, 4 brigs, 2 schooners; and 1 schoon- 


er and 1 sloop were enrolled vessels, Total tonnage 
1,422.28, 
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Desirous of ascertaining what proportion, the losses 
of vessels bore, to the whole tonnage of the United 
States, as well as to that of different states, we entered 
into the following calculations—the result of which is 
such as to lead us to suppose, either that there must be 
some deficiency of information, or that the returns are 
not made with the same care in every district, or that 
the whole number of vessels, may not be reported.— 
We know of no law, which requires a report of vessels 
lost at sea—which certainly ought to be the case, if} 
the government pretends to keep a true record of the 
Tonnage belonging to the United States. A correct 
report of vessels lost or condemned, belonging to | 


each district, within a given period, would be a valua- | 





[NoveMBERr 






AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


favor of Pennsylvania, as the former calculation was 
against her. The percentage of vessels condemned in 
New York is 1.13, while of Pennsylvanian vessels it is 
only 0.21. We make these remarks not for the pur- 
pose of invidious comparison, but to show that some- 
where, the information is defective, and that to render 
the reports of the Tonnage of the United States com- 
pleat, well deserves the attention of the government, if 
such statements are to be made. We presume, alaw 
requiring the owner ofa vessel, when he receives in- 
formation of her being lost or condemned, or supposed 
to be lost, from her not having reached her port, or 
been heard of within a given time, to report to the pro- 
per Custom House, would aid very much in correcting 


ble document to merchants, insurers and the govern- | these statements. 


ment itself; and a knowledge of the different kinds 
of vessels, most liable to loss, might be the means of 
preserving many lives, by leading to the adoption of 
that construction, or kind of vessel, which, from ex- 
perience, might be found the most safe. From in- 
quiry at the Custom House here, we find, that it is 
their practice, when a vessel is not reported for a con- 
siderable length of time, to make inquiry of the owner, 
what has become of her? If she is said to have been 
lost, or condemned, she is of course, stricken from the 
list, and so returned to the department at Washington; 
in this way the Tonnage of the port is, from time to 
time corrected—and we observe by the tables, in the 
Treasury report for 1829, there is an allowance for 
corrections in the Tonnage of the United States, on pre- 
vious statements of 514,451.86 tons. We therefore pre- 
sume that the table which we have analysed, as vessels 
*‘Jost during the year 1829,” does not include all the | 
vessels lost in that year—but only those reported in that 
year to the government, and it probably also reports 
vessels lost in that year, which were really lost in some 
former years. The table showing the number of ves- 
sels condemned, is probably in part, subject to the same 
remarks, although not to the same extent—as our 
Consuls abroad are bound to report, the cases which 
come under their notice, or return the manifest to the 
government or the district to which the vessel belonged. 
If a vessel is lost or condemned, in one district, which 
belonged to another district, she is we understand, | 
taken from the Tonnage of her proper district; so that 
we presume in the tables, the vessels stated to be lost | 
or condemned, in any particalar district, are the ves- 
sels, bona fide belonging to such district. 
tion of these remarks, we will notice the results of two | 
districts, viz» New York and Pennsylvania. The per- 


centage of vessels lost in New York, during 1829, is | In New Hampshire amounted to 


only 00.49—while the percentage lost from Pennsyl- 
yania is 1.30. Now wecan see no reason for this ap- 
parently great difference in favor of New York—as we 
presume, it is not to be found in the superior skill of 
the commanders of her vessels, over those of Penn- 
sylvania, they being in all probability equally capable, 
nor can it be found in the superior quality of her vessels 
—as we suppose there cannot be much difference in 
favour of either, atthough by the table of condemned 
vessels, the superiority would appear to be as much in 


The tonnage of vessels lost amounts to about 0.97 per 
cent. of the whole tonnage of the United States, at the 
close of 1828, with the addition of the tonnage of the 
vessels built in 1829. 


Per Cent. 

The lost tonnage of N. Carolina amounts to 2.37 
Connecticut, 1.64 
New Jersey, 1.61 
Rhode Island, 1,42 
Pennsylvania, 1.30 
New Hampshire, 1.20 
Massachusetts, 1.16 
Maine, 1.04 
Virginia, 0.73 
Maryland, 0.68 
New York, 0.49 
S. Carolina, 0.46 


The number of vessels lost amounted to about 1 in 
every 77 of the whole number of vessels in the United 
States, as follows— 


Ships lost are about 1 in 77 of the whole No, of ships. 


Brigs do 1 in 38 do brigs. 
'Schooners do lin 77 do schooners. 
Sloops do 1in120 do sloops. 


113 vessels were condemned as UNSEAWORTHY du- 
ring 1829—total tonnage 11,454.70, of which 27 vessels 
of 2,868 tons belong to Massachusetts—28 vessels or 4,- 
117,01 tons to New York—35 vessels or 1,176.01 to N. 
Jersey—6 to Maine and only 1 to Pennsylvania, being 
a ship of 249.92 tons, 


The number of vessels condemned as unseaworthy is 


In confirma-| about one in every 101, and the per centage on the 


tonnage is about 0.63 per cent. of the whole. 


Per Cent. 
2.40 of the whole. 
New Jersey, - - 2.25 do 
Rhode Island, - - 1.83 do 
New York, . - 1-13 do 
South Carolina, - - 0.88 do 
Massachusetts, : - 0.62 do 
Connecticut, - - 0.31 do 
Pennsylvania, - - 0.21 do 
Virginia, - - 0.14 do 
Maryland, - - 0.12 do 
Maine, , - 0.25 do 
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The vessels condemned are about 1 in every 101 or | §, Carolina, 115 50,859 52,464 927 

1 ship in every 48 of the whole number of ships. Maryland, 90 55,317 55,020 908 

1 brig 69 brigs. 

1schooner 285 schooners The total from all the U. States, 4745 vessels em- 
ae i dean ploying 43,756 seamen, tonnage entered 967,227, 


departed 971,760. 

During the year ending Dec. 31, 1850, there were 
registered in the U. States 6474 seamen, of whom 
were in 


There were Soxp to Forrrenens in 1829, 94 vessels, 
viz. 14 ships, 35 brigs, 37 schooners and 8 sloops.— 
Total tonnage 14,093.22 tons, of which 1 ship, 4 brigs, 
3 schooners, or 1,044.06 tons belonged to Pennsylvania 


—17 vessels to Massachusetts—23 to New York—22to} Massachusetts, 2769 New York, 1214 
Maryland—7 to Florida—6 to Louisiana. Maine, 561 Pennsylvania, 448 
1830. Maryland, 289 Rhode Island, 240 
The total amount of Tonnage which entered and de- hes 0 : _ ” eee, 194 
: ‘ : D. Columbia, 111 Connecticut, 97 
parted from the United States during the year ending os ; 
mi Louisiana, 87 N. Hampshire 68 
September 1830 was as follows— ’ 
ae Deported N. Carolina, 68 Alabama, 64 
American, 967,227 971,760 Georgia, 28 Vermont 11 
Foreign, 131,900 133,436 N. Jersey, 1 





The amount of Hosritat mower collected during the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1830, was $52,739 05, viz: from 
registered vessels $28,796 38, and from enrolled and 
licensed vessels $23,942 67.—Uontributed by 60,388 
seamen, of whom 37,989 were employed in registered 
vessels, and 22,399, in enrolled and licensed—of which 


Tons, 1,099,127 Tons, 1,105,196 
Of the Foreign Tonnage entered there were of 


British,.....eescccccccccccsseveesO/y20l TONS. 
Frenchy... ccccccccccvccesesovces 11,925 
Spanish, .......cccccecccevcceesseldy299 
Portuguese, .... cecsseceseseeees 137 


- eras eagle eoeee ee 9 ee there were collected 

ANSEALIC,. seceeeseees eoseessers 

tarps kenasanos sore MSS InN. York, $15,027 43 from 17,075 seamen. 

ao ccccecvepcovencesssedese 1,254 Massachusetts, 11,460 11 do 12,955 do 

= ge wees gecenegdcnevnann oe Pennsylvania, 4,111 31 do 5,255 do 
PUGMMMccc ccnsccecvvecescoccones 

Haytien, en a ee a —. 3,998 47 do 4,050 do 

ic nntcanimedesssannnusies- ten ne Maine, 3,856 40 do 5,551 do 

Columbian, eo erecccreesseeseseee 300 Virginia, 2,220 73 do 2,216 do 


PN cabicueackkenee sie ae 
Buenos Ayrean, ....seceeeseeeess 116 Of that collected from Pennsylvania, $2,934 97, were 
from registered vessels, and $1176 34, were from en- 
rolled and licensed vessels, contributed by 4082 seamen 
of registered, and 1173 seamen of enrolled and licensed 


vessels, 





Total number of tons entered, 131,900 


Of the tonnage entered and departed in 1830—there 
was in the following districts. 


Entered, Departed. The number of vessels whose registers were surren- 


New York, 305,181 243,155 tons. dered, and enrollment and license taken for the coast- 
Boston, 113,328 93,408 ing trade, in the year ending Sept. 30, 1830, was 696, 
Mississippi, 118,636 142,334 tonnage 74,569 47, of which 6 belonged to Pennsylva- 
Philadelphia, 77,016 67,829 * nia, tonnage 791 80. 

Baltimore, 61,121 58,252 During the same period, 697 enrolled and licensed 
Charleston, 72,541 72,436 vessels of the tonnage of 79,878, took registers for the 
Portland, 26,812 38,730 foreign trade—of these 7 vessels of 923 tons, were ot 
Savannah, 26,378 58,787 Pennsylvania. 

* And from Presque Isle, 63 tons, The registers of 34 vessels, tonnage 3524, in the same 


time were changed in consequence of alteration in the 
form or construction of the vessels—of these, 3 belong- 
ed to Pennsylvania, tonnage 257. 


The number of vessels (American,) and their ton- 
nage and seamen employed (in repeated voyages) 
which entered, and departed from the principal dis- 
tricts, were as follows: 


TONNAGE. 


No. of Vessels, Entered. Dep’d, No. Seamen. 
New York, 1382 298,434 229,341 14,298 
Massachusetts, 912 168,243 148,124 9,118 
Maine, 535 69,363 91,629 2,949 
Louisiana, 451 83,270 106,017 4,323 
Pennsylvania, 365 72,009 63,022 3,907 
N.Carolina, 235 27,757 36,592 _—«1,482 
Vermont, 121 =. 29,741 19,290 871 


New enrollments, and licences were issued for 41 
vessels, tonnage 3897, on account of alterations in the 
vessels; 3 of these belonged to Pennsylvania, 


New registers were issued for 873 vessels, tonnage 
117,357, in consequence of change of owners; of these, 
64 vessels or 13,534 tons belonged to Pennsylvania, 

The enrollments and licences of 2,172 vessels, ofton- 
nage 142,964, were changed in consequence of new 


owners; of these 78 vessels or 5033 tons belonged to 
Pennsy}vania. 
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COMMERCE. 
IMPORTS into the United States during the year 


ending Sept. 30, 1830. 


Merchandize free of duty, $12,746,245 
Subject to ad valorem, 35,835,450 
Specific, - - 22,295,225 
Total Imports, - - $70,876,920 


Of which $66,035,739 were imported in American, and 


$4,841,181 in foreign vessels. 


Of the imports, there arrived — 


In New York, 35,624,070 
Massachisetts, 10,453,544 
Pennsylvania, 8,702,122 
Louisiana, 7,599,083 
Maryland, 4,523,866 
S. Carvlina, 1,054,619 
Maine, 572,666 





The Imports from England were $22,755,040, from 
all Great Britain and dependencies $26,804,984; from 
France and dependencies $8,240,885; Mexico $5,235,- 
241; Spain and dependencies $8,373,681; China $3,- 
$78,141; Brazil $2,491,460; Denmark and dependen- 
cies $1,671,218; Russia $1,621,899; Argentine Repub- 
lic $1,431,883; Sweden and dependencies $1,398,640; 
Netherlands and dependencies $1,356,765; Colombia 
$1,120,075; Portugal and dependencies $471,643; Tur- 
key, Levant and Egypt $417,392; Hanse Towns, &c, 
$1,873,278; Hayti $1,587,140; Cuba $5,577,230. 

During the same time there was imported, of Gold 
Bullion $115,267; of Silver do. $1,949,343; Specie 
Gold $705,879; Silver $6,285,475.—Total $8, 155,964. 

There was imported of Raw Silk $119,074, 

Of Iron manufactured there were imported $3,372,- 
146, subject to ad. valorem, $2,291,284 specific, among 
which were bar and bolt [ron hammered 68,752,943 
pounds; rolled 138,981 lbs, nails and spikes 651,577 Ibs. 
castings 1,157,256 los. sheet and hoop 2,326,796 Ibs. 
pigs 22,499 lbs. 

Of Wool unmanufactured 669,883 Ibs. manufactures 
of wool $5,332,579, do. of cotton $7,862,326, 

Of Coal 1,640,295 bushels. 

Of Coffee 51,488,248 Ibs, value $4,227,021. 

Of Tea 8,609,415 lbs. value 2,425,018. 

Of Sugar, brown, 78,576,388 lbs. value $3,985,865. 

Distilled Spirits 1,692,344 gallons. 

EXPORTS of foreign produce from the United States 
in the year ending Sept. 30, 1830. 

Total value $14,387,479, of which there were en- 
titled to drawback $11,377,046, not entitled to draw- 
back $3,010,433. 

Ezports of domestic produce. 

Total value, $59,462,029, viz: the produce of the 


Sea, - - - - $1,725,270 

Forest, : - - - 4,192,047 

Agriculture, - - . 46,977,332 

Manufacture, - - ° 5,910,903 

Not enumerated. 

Manufacture, - - 347,228 

Others, - - 309,249 656,477 
$59,462,029 
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There were exported of Gold Bullion, $10,637 
Silver, - - do 24,154 
Of Specie Gold, - - 474,876 
Do Silver, - - 731,955 
$1,241,622 
Of gold and silver coin of American man- 
ufacture, - - - - 937,151 
Total export, - - - $2,178,773 


Among the items of domestic exports, were the fol- 
lowing manufactures of cotton. 


Of Printed and colored Piece goods, - $61,800 
White do. - - - - 964,196 
Nankeen do. - - - 1,093 


Twist yarn and thread, - $24,744 
All other manufactures of cotton, 266,350— 291,094 


$1,388,183 
Of these $546,020 went to Mexico; $56,173 to China; 
$81,332 to Brazil:$13,016 to Colombia,$249,980 to Chili; 
$1852 to England! ¢41,216 to Gibraltar! $23,782 tothe 
British East Indies! and $6,743 to British American 
Colonies. 
The export of Cotton was 8,147,165 Ibs. of Sea Isl- 
and , and 290,311,937 lbs. of other kinds. Total va- 
lue $29,674,883, 


The export of Flour, was 1,227,434 barrels; value 
$6,085,953, of which 325,120 barrels or $1,538,617 
went to England, and 149,966 bbls. or $728,534 to Bri- 
tish American Colonies; 196,736 bbls. or $1,042,853 
to Brazil; 127,227 bbls or $594,209 to Danish West 
Indies: Cuba 77,598 bbls, ur $367,379. 

The exports of Iron: 

Castings, - - - - $35,408 

Manufactures of Iron and Steel, - - 117,876 

58 tons bar and pig, and 1,551,019 Ibs, nails, 96,189 


$309,473 
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Of Tobacco there were exported 83,810 hhds. of 
$5,576,365; of manufactured Tobacco and Snuff 3,228,- 
556 Ibs- or $246,747. 


Tlie total value of exports of foreign and domestic 
produce, was $73,849,508, of which, 








New York Exported - $19,697,983 
Louisiana, do - 15,488,692 
Massachusetts; do . 7,213,194 
S. Carolina, do - 7,627,051 
Georgia, do - 5,336,626 
Virginia, do - 4,791,644 
Pennsylvania, do : 4,291,793 
Maryland, do - 3,791,482 
Alabama, do - 2,294,594 

Foreign produce, - 14,387,479 

Domestic do. - 59,462,029 

Total value of exports, 73,849,508 | 

imports, - - 70,876,920 

Excess of exports, $2,972,588 


THE QUAKER OBJECTIONS TO WAR. 


The testimony of the a called Quakers. Given forth 
by a Meeting of the Representatives of said —_ in | 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, held at Philadelphia, 
the 24th day of the First Month 1775. 


Having considered with real sorrow, the unhappy | 
contest between the legislature of Great Britain nae 
the people of these colonies and the animosities con- 
sequent thereon; we have, by repeated public advices | 
and private admonitions, used our endeavours to dis- 
suade the members of our religious society from join- 
ing with the public resolutions, promoted and entered 
into by some of the people, which, as we apprehended, 
so we now find, have increased contention, and pro- 
duced great discord and confusion, 

The Divine Principle of Grace and Truth which we 
profess, leads all who attend to its dictates, to demean 
themselves as peaceable subjects, and to discountenance 
and avoid every measure tending to excite disaffection 
to the King, as supreme magistrate, or to the legal au- 
thority of his government ; to which purpose many of 
the late political writings and addresses tu the people 
appearing to be calculated, we are led by a sense of 
duty to declare our entire disapprobation of them— | 
their spirit and temper being not only contrary to the | 
nature and precepts of the gospel, but destructive of 
the peace and harmony of civil society, disqualifies men 
in these times of difficulty, for the wise and judicious 
consideration and promoting of such measures as would 
be most effectual for reconciling differences, or obtain- 
ing the redress of grievances. 

From our past experience of the clemency of the 
King and his royal ancestors, we have grounds to hope 
and believe, that decent and respectful addresses from 
those who are vested with legal authority, representing 
the prevailing dissatisfactions and the cause of them, 
would avail towards obtaining relief, ascertaining and 
establishing the just rights of the people, and restoring 
the public tranquility: and we deeply lament that con- 
trary modes of proceeding have been pursued, which 
have involved the colonies in confusion, appear likely | 
to produce violence and bloodshed, and threaten the 
subversion of the constitutional government, and of 
that liberty of conscience, for the enjoyment of which, 
our ancestors were induced to encounter the manifold | 
dangers and difficulties of crossing the seas, and of set- 
tling in the wilderness. 

Weare, therefore, incited by a sincere concern for | 
the peace and welfare of our country, publicly to de- | 








clare against every usurpation of power and authority, 
in opposition to the laws and government; and against 
all combinations, insurrections, conspiracies, and illegal 
assemblies: and as we are restrained from them by the 
conscientious discharge of our duty to Almighty God, 
“by whom Kings reign, and Princes decree justice,” 
we hope, through his assistance and favour, to be ena- 
bled to maintain our testimony against any requisitions 
which may be made of us, inconsistent with our reli- 
gious principles, and the fidelity we owe to the King 
and his government, as by law established; earnestly de- 
siring the restoration of that harmony and concord 
which have heretofore united the people of these pro- 
vinces, and been attended by the divine blessing on 
their labours. 
Signed in, and on behalf of the said meeting, 
JAMES PEMBERTON, 
Clerk at this time. 





The ancient testimony and principles of the people callea 
Quakers, renewed, with respect to the King and Go- 
vernment; and touching the commotions now prevail- 
ing in these and olher parts of America: addressed to the 
people in general. 


A religious concern for our friends and fellow sub- 
jects of every denomination, and more especially for 
those of all ranks, who, in the present commotions, 
are engaged in public employments and stations, in- 
duces us earnestly to beseech every individual in the 
most solemn manner, to consider the end and tendency 
of the measures they are promoting; and on the most 
impartial enquiry into the state of their minds, careful- 
ly to examine whether they are acting in the fear of 
God, and in conformity to the precepts and doctrine of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, whom we profess to believe in, 
and that by himalone we expect to be saved from our 
sins. 

The calamities and afflictions which now surround 
us, should, as we apprehend, affeet every mind with 
the most awful considerations of the dispensations of 
Divine Providence to mankind in general in former 
ages; and that as the sins and iniquities of the people 
subjected them to grievous sufferings, the same causes 
still produce the like effects, 

The inhabitants of these provinces were long sig- 
nally favoured with peace and plenty: Have the re- 
turns of true thankfulness been generally manifest ? 
Have integrity and godly simplicity been maintained, 
and religiously regarded? Hatha religious care to do 


justly, love mercy, and walk humbly been evident? 


Hath the precept of Christ, to do unto others as we 
would they should do unto us, been the governing rule 
of our conduct ? Hath an upright impartial desire to 
prevent the slavery and oppression of our fellow-men, 
and torestore them to their natural right, to true Chris- 
tian liberty, been cherished and encouraged ? Or have 
pride, wantonness, luxury, profaneness, a partial spirit, 
and forgetfulness of the goodness and mercies of God, 
become lamentably prevalent ? Have we not, therefore, 
abundant occasion to break off our sins by righteous- 
ness, and our iniquities by shewing mercy to the poor; 
and with true contrition and abasement of soul, to 
humble ourselves, and supplicate the Almighty Pre- 
server of men, to shew favour, and to renew unto usa 
state of tranquillity and peace? Mat. vii, 12. Daniel 
iv. 27, 

Itis our fervent desire that this may soon appear to 
be the pious resolution of the people in general, of all 
ranks and denominations: then may we have a well 
grounded hope, that wisdom from above, which is pure, 
peaceable, and full of mercy and good fruits, will pre- 
side and govern in the deliberations of those who, in 
these perilous times, undertake the transaction of the 
most important public affairs; and that by their steady 
care and endeavours, constantly to act under the influ- 
ences of this wisdom, those of inferior stations will be 
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incited diligently to pursue those measures which make } 


for peace, and tend to the feconciliation of contending | 
parties, on principles dictated by the spirit of Christ, | 
who ‘came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them,’ | 
Luke ix. 56. James iii. 17. 

We are so fully assured that these principles are the 
most certain and effectual means of preventing the ex- 
treme misery and desolations of wars and bloodshed, | 
that we are constrained to intreat all those who profess | 
faith in Christ, to manifest that they really believe in | 
him, and desire to obtain the blessings he pronounced 
to the makers of peace. Mat. v. 9. 


His spirit ever leads to seek and improve every op- 
portunity of promoting peace and reconciliation; and | 
constantly to remember, that as we really confide in | 
him, he can, in his own time, change the hearts of all 
men in such manner, that the way to obtain it hath 
been often opened, contrary to every human prospect 
or expectation, Ex. xii. 29 and 41, xiv.50. 2 Kings 
vi. 17. vii. 6. Esther iii.to vii. Isa. xxxvii, 36, 


May we, therefore, heartily and sincerely unite in 
supplications to the Father of mercies, to grant the 
plentiful effusions of his Spirit to all, and in an especial 
manner to those in superior stations, that they may, 
with sincerity, guard against and reject all such meas- 
ures and councils, as may increase and pepetuate the 
discord, animosities, and unhappy contentions which 
now sorrowfully abound, 

We cannot but, with distressed minds, beseech all 

such, in the most solemn and awful manner, to consider 
that, if by their acting and persisting in a proud, selfish 
spirit, and not regarding the dictates of true wisdom, 
such measures are pursued as tend to the shedding of 
innocent blood; inthe day when they and all men shall 
appear at the judgment seat of Christ, to receive a re- 
ward according to their works, they will be excluded 
from his favour, and their portion will be in everlasting 
misery. See Mat. xxv. 41. 2 Cor. v. 10. 
- The peculiar evidence of divine regard manifested to 
our ancestors, in the founding and settlement of these 
provinces, we have often commemorated, and desire 
ever to remember, with true thankfulness and reverent 
admiration. 


When we consider, that at the time they were perse- 
cuted and subjected to severe sufferings, as a people 
unworthy the benefits of religious or civil society, the 
hearts of the king and rulers, under whom they thus 
suffered, were inclined to grant them these fruitful 
countries, and entrust them with charters of very exten- 
sive powers and privileges.—That on their arrival here, 
the minds of the natives were inclined to receive them 
with great hospitality and friendship, and to cede to 
them the most valuable part of their land on very easy 
terms. —That while the principles of justice and mercy 
continued to preside, they were preserved in tranquili- 
ty and peace, free from the desolating calamities of war; 
and their endeavours were wonderfully blessed and 
prospered; so that the saying of the wisest of kings was 
signally verified to them, ‘*‘When a man’s ways please 
the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at peace 
with him.” Prov, xvi, 7. 


The benefits, advantages, and favour, we have ex- 
perienced by our dependence on, and connection with 
the kings and government, under which we have en- 
joyed this happy state, appear to demand from us the 
greatest circumspection, care, and constant endeavors, 
to guard against every attempt to alter, or subvert that 
dependence and connection. 

The scenes lately presented to our view, and the 
prospect before us,we are sensible, are very distressing 
and discouraging. And though we lament that such 
amicable measures, as have been proposed, both here 
and in England, for the adjustment of the unhappy 
contests subsisting, have not yet been effectual; never- 
theless, we should rejoice to observe the continuance of 
mutual peaceable endeavours for effecting a reconcilia- 





tion; having ground to hope that the divine favour and 
blessing will attend them. 

‘It hath ever been our judgment and principle, 
since we were called to profess the light of Christ 
Jesus, manifested in our consciences, unto this day, 
that the setting up, and putting down kings and govern- 
ments, is God’s peculiar prerogative; for causes best 
known to himself. and that it is not our business to 
have any hand or contrivance therein; nor to be busy- 
bodies above our station, much less to plot and contrive 
the ruin, or overturn any of them; but to pray for the 
king, and safety of our nation, and good of all men: that 
we may lead a peaceable and quiet life, in all godliness 
and honesty, under the government which God is pleas- 
ed to set over us.” Ancient Testimony, 1696, in Sr- 
WELL’s History. 

May we therefore fiimly unite in the abhorrence of 
all such writings and measures, as evidence a desire and 
design to break off the happy connection we have here- 
tofore enjoyed with the kingdom of Great Britain, and 
our just and necessary subordination to the king, and 
those who are lawfully placed in authority under him; 
that thus the repeated solemn declarations made on this 
subject, in the addresses sent to the king on behalf of 
the people of America in general, may be confirmed, 
and remain to be our firm and sincere intentions to ob- 
serve and fulfil. 

Signed in and on behalf ofa meeting of the Repre- 
sentatives of our religious Society, in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, held in Philadelphia, the 20th 
day of the first month 1776. 

JOHN PEMBERTON, Clerk. 


Dividends for the last six months. Per cent. 
Mechanics’ Bank, 44 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ do 
Kensington do. 

Southwark do. 

Commercial do. 

Schuylkill M. do. 

Penn Township do. 

Farmers’ do., Bucks County, 

Northern Liberties do. 

Germantown and Perkiomen Turnpike, 
Erankford and Bristol do, 

Cheltenham and Willow Grove do. 
Columbia Bridge, $3 50 per share 
West Ches er Kail Road, $5 do 
Bank of Germantown, 4 
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THE REGISTER. 


NOVEMBER 26, 1831. 











We publish this week two Quaker Proclamations, 
as Gocuments of some importance in explaining the 
grounds upon which the society of Friends abstained 
from engaging in the war of the revolution. One of 
these Proclamations, signed by James Pemberton as 
clerk, was issued by a meeting, held at Philadelphia 
in 1775, and the other in the following year. They 
confirm the conclusive defence of that sect by Mr. 
Tyson, in his late Discourse before the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, published in this paper the week 
before last. We take the liberty of recommending to 
our readers, to compare the luminous view taken by 
Mr. Tyson in the text and appendix, with the actual 
reasons avowed in these documents for the neutrality of 
Friends. The censure which has been cast upon their 
motives for not taking part in the revolutionary war, 
being there proved to be unfounded, we hope the 
historian of that era will do justice to them, 
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